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CEYLON. 

Ceylon is one of the dark spots where 
heathenism prevails. Says a missionary 
« Within four miles of my house there are 
sixteen heathen temples. In one of these 
alone there are thirty priests. Frequently 
in the dead of night I hear the music of 
the devil dances in the neighborhood.— 
These midnight orgies exert a wonderful 
influence upon the people. Never did a 
congregation in New England listen with 
more profound stillness or more complete 
attention to an ‘eloquent preacher, than 
the Singalese to the hideous yellings, and 
frantic incantations of the devil priest.— 
They believe he is penetrating the invisi- 
ble world, and communing with spirits. 
He intercedes between devils and men.— 
By his incantations and pleadings the de- 
vils are made to remove evil. Without a 
priest nothing can be done. Ifa house 
is built, ifa journey is to be taken, the 
favor of the devils must be secured. In 
cases of sickness, devil dances and incant- 
ations are the last resort. Often in the 
midst of the ceremonies, the poor wretches | 
four whom they are performed, struggle in | 
death, and pass into eternity, although | 
the priests may have offered sacrifices, | 
dug open graves and slept in them, and 
fried eggs in human skulls, in order, as 
they say, to obtain the necessary influence | 
to perform the cure.” 

It is among such a people that the mis- 
sion at Batticotta, Ceylon, is placed. 











MORAL TALE. 





For the Companion. 
FRANK NORTON, 
OR THE UNHEEDED ADMONITION. 
BY EDITH MAY. 

‘It’s of no use, John,’ said a bright-eyed | 
lad of thirteen, throwing a cigar from his 
mouth, ‘I can’t smoke, and I’m sorry I} 
ever tried.’ | 

‘What a fool you are, Frank,’ returned 
a tall boy at his right hand. ‘You are| 
too easily discouraged,’ he continued, | 
hastily picking up the rejected article, ‘ it| 
took me more than a week to get used to| 
it, and now I'll smoke as many as you'll | 
bring on. Here, it’s a shame to waste it, | 
—real Spanish too ; come, you'll never be | 
a man if you ha’nt more courage.’ 

*O, but I’d rather not,’ replied the 
other, gently. ‘It is very disagreeable to 
me, and [ didn’t suppose it would make 
my head feel so badly.’ 

A loud shout of derision from two more 
boys who completed the group brought 
the color into Frank's face. They were 
each whiffing similar tobacco-rolls, and had 
listened with much interest to the conver- 
sation. Proud of the acquirement of this 
branch of a manly education, they looked 
upon him with contempt, and were evi- 
dently disposed to ridicule his ignorance 
of this accomplishment, and want of cour- 
age to attempt it. 

* Nonsense, old fellow !’ said John, ‘ it’s 
all imagination, or else the confounded 
hot school-room, for I’ve had a headache 
all the afternoon. NowI think you might 

try once more,’ he persisted, as Frank 
took a step forward, as if wishing to pro- 
ceed homeward. 

‘I feel sick already,’ replied the lad, 
walking very fast in order to elude him. 

‘Well, I should’nt have wasted my 
money buying the cigars for you, if you 
had’nt told me you’d learn. Now here’s 
Jim and Ben, neither of them so old as 
you are, and they're pretty tall smokers. 
I should think you’d be ashamed to be 
beaten by them. There, only look at Ben, 
what a grand cloud of smoke he can blow 
off! O, just see, Frank! Only turn 








round a minute; look! look! how beau- 
tifully he makes the smoke come out at 
his ears !’ 


| quickly followed. Trying to escape from 


| sired him to avoid all communication with 
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‘Hurrah, here’s fun!’ shouted Jim.— 
‘Make him smoke it, John, make him 
smoke it. ‘ Don’t give up the ship!” ’ 

Frank’s already rapid pace was now ac- 
celerated into a run, and his persecutors 


their company, he thought not of the slip- 
pery pavement along which he nervously 
glided, and the next instant his feet slid 
from under him, and he fell upon his back ; 
then, endeavoring to rise, he clumsily 
knocked his head against a stone post.— 
This last accident sent the blood flying in 
a torrent from his nostrils. He had re- 
ceived a severe contusion on his forehead, 
and John coming up at this moment, catch- 
ing a glance at the pale face and bleeding 
nose, began to feel somewhat frightened, 
and cried out, ‘For shame, boys! It’s 
too bad to plague him so,’ and laying his 
hand upon the shoulder of Frank, essayed 
to assist him in rising, at the same time 
saying :—‘ I'll lead you home, Frankie ; 
you need’nt have run away from me, I 
should’nt hurt you if you won’t smoke.’ 

But Frank shook the unwelcome hand 
from his shoulder, and was instantly on 
his feet. He thought of his mother’s dis- 
pleasure, should he come home under 
John’s care, for only at noon she had de- 


this boy. The name of John Hardwell had 
been mentioned to her in connection with 
several instances of misconduct, and Mrs. 
Norton warned her son of the danger to 
which he would be exposed if he associat- 
ed with him. Frank had wished to know 
what the particular faults were for which 
John had been censured ; but his mother 
wisely forbore to satisfy his curiosity, say- 
ing, ‘ It is sufficient for you to know, my 
son, that I am unwilling he should claim 
you asa friend. As a schoolmate, treat 
him courteously ; but avoid his society, 
and on no account have any conversation 
with him; he has great influence over a 
few boys whose parents are ignorant of his 
real character, and of this he is fully aware. 
Do not expose yourself to his influence.’ 

The recollection of this advice gave 
Frank courage to say resolutely, in reply 
to his offer of assistance,—‘ No, John, I 
prefer to go alone; I am not much hurt.’ 

*I guess the fall has cured his headache,’ 
was the response, followed by a chorus of 
loud, coarse laughter, as the others turned 
back, and Frank again proceeded on his 
way. 

When he reached home he excused his 
bloody face by saying that he fell upon the 





slippery pavement, and his mother, re- 


gretting the accident, bathed his forehead 
tenderly, and arranged the rocking-chair 
that he might sit comfortably. Hibs little 
brothers and sisters were kept unusually 
quiet because of poor Frank’s head, while 
Susan, the eldest, insisted on placing his|to. I won’t even speak to him. 
supper on a little stand at his side, so that 
he need not change his position. 
household sympathized with him; even 
Mary, the girl, stole a moment from her 
duties in the kitchen to cast an anxious 
glance at his pale face. 


saw so many proofs of their love? 
were not pleasant thoughts that passed 
through his mind, as the scowl on his| 
brow betokened, had the family read it 
aright. 


counted the roses on the paper-hanging 
between the windows, and he numbered 


many times ; and then he listened to the 
ticking of the clock, until the thoughts 





Seminary at Batticotta, Ceylon. 








All the 


And of what was Frank thinking, as he 
Those 


He tried very hard not to think. He 


the panes of glass in each window, many, 


which he imagined he had succeeded in 
driving away, spoke out in the monotonous 
tones of the pendulum as it swung back- 
ward and forward: ‘I didn’t—mind— 
mother, John—Hardwell,—John Hard- 
well.’ 
He trembled from head to foot, as ifthe 
clock had really found a voice to tell of 
his disobedience ; his mother noticed his 
agitation, and supposed he was tired, so 
she advised him to go to bed, and ina 
short time he was ready for his nightly 
slumbers. Two or three times lately he 
had omitted his prayers, because he was 
sleepy, and to-night he did the same, for 
he was afraid to pray. His conscience 
accused him of wilfully disobeying his 
mother by being in John’s company. It 
was in vain that he endeavored to palliate 
the offence by remembering that John was 
the first to speak when school was dis- 
missed, that he persisted in talking, though 
he told him he must hurry home, and that 
he only tried to smoke because the boys 
- stumped’ him to make the trial, which af- 
ter all was a failure. All this would not 
do. It was a long time before he found 
relief from his troubles in the oblivion of 
sleep; and even then, there sometimes 
flitted across his restless brain dim, dis- 
torted shadows, vaguely personifying the 
events of the past day. 
The following morning, as the hour for 
school drew nigh, he became dull and 
peevish. He dared not tell his mother of 
the occurrences of the previous afternoon, 


of them in loud altercation. 


ed one, as Frank approached. 





than when he first recovered from his fall. | 


| 


He dreaded meeting the boys; but as he| 
.went towards the school-house he said to | 
himself, ‘ John can’t make me smoke un- 
less I choose to, and I am determined not 


No, that | 


won't do, either, he’ll think I’m mad, and | 
then he’ll try all the harder. 
will say good-morning, that won’t do any | 


I guess I} 


harm; mother said I ought to be polite to | 
him. 


’ 


This consideration infused greater ener- | 


gy into his movements, and with a quick, | 
lively step he went on. | 


As he drew near the end of his walk he 


heard the voices of the school-boys, some | 


‘Here he is, John, here he is,’ exclaim- | 
| 
‘How are you, my boy?’ cried Hard- | 
well. ‘Take acigar? Here’s a very nice | 
one,’ he continued, thrusting it lighted into 
Frank’s hand. } 
‘No! said Frank boldly, flinging it| 
upon the ground, and without speaking | 
another word passed on. 
But his tormentor would not let him off 
so easily, and quickly gained a position 
5 
his escape. 
‘I thought you were aman of your 
word, Frank,’ said he, taking off his cap 
and mockingly making a low bow. 
‘AndsoIam! What of that, now?’ 
he replied. 
‘ Why, you said the other day you would 
learn to smoke, and now you refuse to try 
a cigar.’ 
‘ I—I—didn’t,’ stammered the boy. 
‘You did! you did!’ loudly and angrily 
remonstrated John. ‘ This is the way you 
keep promises, hey! A pretty fellow you 
are! 

‘I meant, as I said,’— began Frank, but 
he was hushed by Ben’s vociferous laugh- 
ter, and Jim’s shouts, as John whispered 
loud enough for all to hear, ‘ Mother’s pet 
lamb,’ and then they began to cry - Baa, 
baa ! 
stock of patience. ‘Well give it to me,’ 
said he desperately. ‘I'll smoke this one, 
you shan’t say I’m afraid to.’ 

So taking the cigar which Ben had re- 
covered, with an appearance of great dis- 
gust he placed it in his mouth, and puffed 
and whiffed violently. 

‘That's it,’ said John, winking at the 
other boys. ‘ What did I tell you, he’s 
the smartest one of us all. I dare say 





—he shrank from this recital even more 








when that’s gone he’ll ask for more.’ 


|more of your cigars. 
llet you know I’m not afraid of you.’ 


directly in front of him, thus preventing | 


This was too much for Frank’s scanty | 


‘Not I,’ replied Frank, ‘I smoke no 
I only used this to 


Sly looks were exchanged between the 


rest of the group, and then they allsmoked 


some time in silence. 

Frank, completely exasperated by their 
behavior, foolishly imagined he was show- 
ing his bravery, and so continued puffing 
and blowing the smoke about till his cheeks 


|tingled and his brain throbbed violently. 


It was not long before he was obliged to 
lean against the fence for support, for he 
found he had no control over his limbs. 
The cigar he began with so much energy, 
he could scarcely find strength to finish ; 
but this task he had so heedlessly set him- 
self, was at last performed, and audibly 
heaving a sigh of relief he said, ‘ There, I 


| hope you’re satisfied ; it’s done,’ and start- 


ed again towards the school-house. 

He had not taken many steps before 
Hardwell was again at his side, and knock- 
ing his elbow, cried out coarsely, ‘I knew 
you were made of the right stuff, only 
you’re a little too modest. Now that was 
done handsomely ; you understand the 
science ; I never saw any man handle a 
cigar more gracefully.’ 

* Well, it’s done, John, and don’t you 
ask me to try it again, for Isha’nt. It’s 
a foolish habit.’ 

* We'll see about it. Foolish, did you 
say? It will take a wiser man than you 
are, to convince me of that when Mr. L., 
and Mr. S., yes, and our minister, he 
smokes too! Of course he would’nt if it 
was a foolish habit. I don’t believe there’s 
a man anywhere’s round that knows more 
than he does. I never mean to chew, that 
is a filthy habit; but smoking is different. 
There’s something very refreshing in a 
good cigar, I’ve heard people say, and all 
genteel people smoke.’ 

‘O, now, John, do you call Pat Phelan 
and Jerry Davis genteel, or gentlemen ?” 

‘No! they use ugly, old, black pipes, 
and the very cheapest tobacco. I meant 
those who smoke cigars. I never use any 
but the best Spanish,’ replied Hardwell, 
drawing himself up to his greatest height, 
|and knocking the ashes from his cigar with 
| the air of a man of fashion. 
| * That doesn’t make any difference,’ said 
Frank, ‘I have heard many persons of 
| good sense, and good education too, say 
that it is foolish and hurtfull, and that it 
| often leads to chewing, and many other 
disagreeable and dangerous habits.’ 
| I suppose you mean your mother,’ said 
| John, sarcastically. 
| Frank blushed up to the very top of his 
| forehead, but he calmly said: ‘Yes, my 
| mother has told me so, and she’s a good 
|judge of such matters.’ 
| «Ha! ha! if that ain’t a smart answer! 
There never was a woman yet that knew 
enough to understand men’s affairs.’ 





| Poor Frank! he wished himself any- 
| where rather than in his present situation. 
| Again he remembered his mother’s warn- 
jing words which he had once more diso- 
beyed, until he had brought contempt upon 
jher name. He did not venture a reply, 
and his companion-ran back to repeat te 
| his comrades all that he had just said ; so 
lreleased from this wily tempter, Norton 
iran speedily forward, nor stopped till he 
was seated in his accustomed place at 
school. 

Never did the hours pass so slowly 
away. His head still ached and throbbed, 
and his respiration was short and difficult. 
He began to think he was going to be sick, 
and had a great mind to ask the teacher to 
dismiss him ; but fearing the boys would 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











laugh at him if he yielded to these feelings, | his discharge and pension wefe filled up. 
which he was well aware were caused by 
the smoking of the cigar, he concluded to 
remain. The session closed at last, and 
he started with alacrity from his seat.— 
Seizing his cap he bounded towards the 
door. 

‘Stop! Frankie, stop!’ halloed Hard- 
well, ‘ I’ve got something for you,’ at the 
same time holding up an orange. 

This was a temptation which he could 
not resist. He had not tasted an orange 
for a long time, so he waited till John 


ae sag nesetes Ih ther | Vom passionately, ‘and the poor ne’er 
ere, you may haveit; 4 have another) 44 weel has come to close his mother’s 
for myself, said the boy, thrusting the eyes.’ 
bright fruit into Frank’s hand, and a ¢ No,’ _ the landlord, ‘ the man’s 
: ; : his |name is Wolly. 
nae ai athowt cpping to baw st TS Then he’s nae our bairn,’ returned the 
: old man with a heavy sigh. 

‘He is a generous fellow,’ said Norton} «+ Weel, weel_—_Hie. will be done!’ said 
to himself, removing the rind, ‘ mother is| his helpmate, turning her blue and faded 
prejudiced, I think.’ The longing eyes | eyes to heaven ; ‘I thought the prayer I 
of several of the smaller boys were directed | 8° often made wud be granted, and Jack 
towards his gift; so dividing the pulp, he| a come home and get my blessin’ ere 

> ’ | e ey 
distributed the greater part of it among | : 


folk,’ said Boniface, ‘and ask them a few 
questions.’ 

The episode of humble life that followed 
was afterwards thus described to me by 
the host. 

He found the ancient couple seated at 
the fire, the old man reading a chapter in 
his Bible, as was his custom always be- 
fore he and his aged partner retired for the 
night to rest. The landlord explained the 
object of the soldier’s visit, and inquired 
if any of their children answered the des- 
cription of the wanderer. 

‘It is our Jack!’ exclaimed the old 














‘I'll slip across the street to the auld| fan 


gathered her shawl hastily around her in- 
t. 


The landlord entered immediately after- 
wards to tell me that ‘a little affair’ was 
going on close by, ifI would venture to 
look at it; and he added, ‘I am afraid 
some misfortune has happened to that 
poor woman’s husband.’ 

AsI passed along in my way from the 
house, 1 saw a sort of tent, made by a 
piece of canvas stretched from the boughs 
of atree. The woman was sitting under 
it in an agony of grief; a man lay on his 
face at her feet, and as I apprehended, I 
perceived from the manner in which he lay 
that he was dead. 
hand in hers, and was holding it to her 
infant, but her face was turned from me: 
her cap lay at a little distance before her. 


afterwards, on the rout to 
oor woman,’ said I to myself, 


‘ This 
‘has 





| that affection and devotion of which wom- 
an alone is capable. 
hardships and privations and has lost all.’ 














She had taken his 


The little picture came up before me 
again as I sat in the diligence some days 


P 
doubtless followed her husband with all 


She has endured 





Tombs, and in despair I wandered to the 
Five; Points, and for the last few days I 
have lived in Cow Bay, among beggars 
and thieves. To-day I saw two children, 
who, if they had not looked so clean, and 
sung so sweetly, I would have called them 
mine. O! would to God they were!’ 

* Tell me the name,’ said Dr. S———. 
‘and I will see.’ 

In a few moments two interesting little 
children were led toward him. At the 
sight of this fearful looking man they 
shrank back. The poor man sprang to 
his feet, exclaiming, ‘ They are mine, my 
dear children, don’t you know your poor 
old father? Come to me, my children. 
Father loves you, he won’t hurt you.’ He 
reached out his arms; the little ones were 
timid at first, but they soon climbed up 
their father’s knee, while the tears were 
streaming down his face. 

‘Kiss your poor drunken father, my 
children.’ 

But the face of the man was so black 
and filthy, not a place could be found.— 
Soon they forgot the dirty face, and re- 
membered their poor degraded father ; and 


> 





I tried to bring my mind to the days when | each entwining their little arms around his 


she had first seen the soldier in her native | neck, and fondly kissing him, the elder one 


‘He has! he has!’ exclaimed a broken| village—when her heart had beat at the | 
them, and then went home, forgetful of | voice, and the soldier, who had followed} sound of the drum and the sight of the 


said, with a voice that touched every 
jheart: *‘ Father, we are so. happy here 


the uncomfortable forenoon he had passed, | the host unperceived, and listened at the|red coats of the army. I tried to think that we want to stay. Won’t you come 


| cottage door, rushed into the room and 
| dropped kneeling at his mother’s feet.— 
| For a moment she turned her eyes with a 
|fixed and glassy stare upon the returned 
| wanderer. 


—thinking quite favorably of Hardwell. 
(To be continued.) 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


dreamed of the happiness to come. 


how they had vowed constancy in the|and live here, too, papa? 
lanes and under the hawthorn hedges, and | you drink so? 
I | 
went on with the picture, and thought | 


What makes 
Dear papa, do sign the 
pledge, and not drink any more. Mr. 
Pease found us in the street, begging, and 


— 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


We have seldom read a more striking | 


Her hand was laid upon his 
| head—her lips parted, as if about to pro- 
jnounce the promised blessing—but no 
|} sound issued, and she slowly leaned for- 
| ward on the bosom of the long-lost prodi- 


illustration of the permanency and depth | gal, who clasped her in his arms. 
of a mother’s love, than is given in the in- | *Mither! mither! speak and bless me!’ 


cident related below :— 


| Alas! the power of speech was gone 
|forever! Joy, like grief, is often fatal to 


how the realities of life had come pen | now we are happy. Do, papa, come and 
them, and how that true heart had beat live here, and be good to us as you used 
warmer and grown kinder under hardship | to be.’ 
and affliction. Then the scene came up| The father’s heart was overwhelmed— 
again before me, and I saw the woman|he sobbed and groaned aloud. For more 
sitting under the tree, with her child in| than an hour they sat together, till at last 
her arms, and the soldier dead at her feet. ‘the old man arose, still clinging to his 
She is still sitting before me, with the | 


children, and exclaimed: ‘The pledge! 
cold, stiffening hand in hers—an eternal 


i ur tedious age to t 
During our tedious passag he north, | ann eae Min. 


I remarked among the remy Lee seed spirit had calmly passed away—the 
man who seemed to keep himself spart| parent had lived to see and bless her lost 
from the rest. He wore the uniform of | con and expire in the arms of one, who 
the Foot Artillery, and sported » Corpor- | with all his faults appeared to have beeu 
al’s stripes. In the course of the after- her eave devecite 

noon, I stepped before the funnel and en- | y 

tored into conversation with him, learned | 
that he had been an invalid, and sent home | 
from Canada, had passed the Board in 
London, obtained a pension ofa shilling a 
day, and was returning to a border village, 
where he had been born, to ascertain 





THE DEAD SOLDIER. 
No one has more reason than the wife 
and mother to look with shuddering and 
dread upon the fearful effects of war, and 








Reformer. 





THE FAMILY. 





THE DRUNKARD AND HIS STORY. 
From the New 


scene from real life : 


witness against the cruelty of war.—Ch. 


York Five Points’ 
Monthly review we select the ensuing 


A few Sabbaths since, at morning ser- 


the pledge! I will never drink again |’ 

I gave him the pledge, and from that 
hour he has faithfully kept it. He is now 
a man again, engaged in business, earning 
ten dollars per week, and none could 
recognize in the well-dressed man—who 
still boards in the house—the degraded 
original whose portrait can still be seen at 
the House of Industry, daguerreotyped in 
its striking deformity and squalor. 





WILLY’S TO-MORROW. 


whether any of his family were living, | 
from whom he had been separated for 
He casually admitted, 


nineteen years. 


|to pray to be delivered from experiencing 
such acalamity. Must not such have been 
|the feelings of the poor wife whose sad 


that during this long interval he had held case is thus related by an eye-witness ? 


no communications with his relations; | 
and I set him down accordingly as some | 
wild scapegrace, who had stolen from home, | the midst of the warlike movements which } 
whose happiness his follies had comprom- | distinguished the period. 


ised too often. 


| D——, I unexpectedly found myself in 


When I arrived 


He showed me his dis-|at the inn which stands at the entrance of|t? himself: ‘ Beautiful! beautiful! 
charge ; his character was excellent, but | the village, all my apprehensions were | that mine were here!’ He sat an hour or 


it only went to prove, how much men’s|confirmed; it was evident that danger 


conduct will depend upon the circum-| was expected. 


stances under which they act. 


contented and happy man. He returned 
home his own master, and older by twenty 
years. Alas! it was a fatal free agency 


tor him, for time had not brought wisdom. | evening, I saw that more men had arrived ; bright-eyed little girls, who were singing 
The steward told me that he had run riot| and there was one young woman with one of their little hymns. He sat immov- | 
while his means allowed it, had missed a|them who had a child in her arms, folded | able as a statue during the whole service, 
passage twice, and had on the preceding|in a colored shawl; but her back was | gazing intently on the faces of these two 
evening come on board, when not a shilling | turned towards me, so that I could not see | Children. 


remained to waste in drunken dissipation. 


I desired he should be supplied with some | health, and there was something in her| dispersed, yet he lingered, and the tears 
little comforts during the voyage—and | situation that interested me, as she stood | °@Me coursing 


I was advised by the land- 


He had | lord, who was a plain, honest man, to re- 
been nineteen years a soldier—a man | main quiet in the house, and I readily ad-| the shadow of death,’—Cow Bay. 
‘ under authority’—obedient to another’s| mitted the propriety of his admonition.— | 
will, subservient to strict discipline, with | There were several soldiers standing about | 200, and while the children were cluster- 
scarcely a free agency himself, and yet a| the door, but they did not seem willing to|i™g together, the same wild looking man 


| converse, or were probably not allowed to 
| do so. 


| As I looked out of the window in the 


|her face. She seemed to be in delicate 


While passing through the village of 


vice, one of the most degraded specimens 
of humanity that ever greeted my vision, 
came staggering into the chapel of the 
House of Industry. His wild and fright- 
ful looks, ragged and dirty beyond des- 
cription, his face bruised and swollen, ren- 

ered him an object of disgust and terror. 
He seemed to look at the children with 
| wonderful interest, occasionally muttering 
0, 


Night, dreary, dismal, winter night, had 
folded earth in its dusky embrace. The 
cold wind reigned triumphant, and was 
storming and raging mercilessly through 
the streets of the great city. It was late, 
and in many homes tender mothers were 
bending over little beds, carefully arrang- 
ing the warm coverlids over little forms, 
and imprinting kisses on the closed lids 
of tiny sleepers. But there were other 
mothers, as tender and loving, who had 
just such treasures, who heard that dreary 
wind, and answering it with sighs, looked 
with anguish upon loved ones they could 
not shelter from its blast. 

And that same cold wind, how it strove 
to enter those splendid mansions; and} 
failing, how it raged and stormed; and 
hasting through narrow lanes and gloomy 
alleys, burst with a shriek of triumph into 
that miserable old tenement with the 
| broken windows and decaying blinds. It 
| burst in, rushed up and down the narrow, 
creaking stairs, and at last by many a gap- 
ing hole, came with its cold, damp breath 
into that dismal room. 

There is a feeble fire there to receive it, 
and the little flames shudder and almost 
expire at the rough salute. 





|two more, and then with a long earnest 
|look at the children, staggered out of the 
chapel, and went up to the dark ‘ valley of 





As the bell rang for service in the after- 


| staggered in once more. He surveyed the 


| faces of the children with the closest scru- 
tiny, and at length his eye rested on two 





| The service closed, the congregation 


down his face thick and fast. | 
Dr. § 





when we landed at Beawick, gave him a) by the side of a strong-looking soldier, 
trifling sum to assist him to reach his na-| who was leaning on his musket. I sup- 
tive village, where he had obtained intel- | posed she was his wife, and at length had 
ligence that some aged members of the|so engaged myself with the idea, that I 
family might still be found. 


matter ?’ 
| *Tamadrunkard! A wretch—an out- 
| cast, homeless, and without a penny. Once 


asked him, ‘ what was the | 


A single candle, with its feeble glare, 
just makes darkness visible; but this were 
|too great a luxury, were it not that, with- 
|out its aid, a weary woman could not finish 


A few evenings afterwards, I was sitting 


|could not avoid asking the landlord if I 
| were correct. ‘I know nothing of her,’ 


I had a home and friends ;—father, mother, | that dainty piece of work, for which she | 
| wife, children, and hosts of friends, who | hopes on the morrow to obtain a pittance 





in the parlor of one of the many little inns | said he, ‘ except that she has followed the 


| 
I visited while rambling on the banks of|troops; but I think,’ he added afterwards, | and I became a drunkard! 
the Tweed, when the waiteress informed | as if trying to recollect himself, * that the | @fter another left me; still I drank on, | 


me that a ‘soger was specrin’ after the 
Colonel.’ He was directed to attend the 


soldier called her Margaret.’ 
| During all that night I heard sounds of 


loved and respected me. Time passed on, 
One friend 


|and down, down I fell. 


Father and moth- 
er both went down to their graves with 


presence, and my fellow voyager, the Ar-| footsteps passing backwards and forwards, | broken hearts. My poor wife clung to 


tilleryman, entered the chamber, and made|and hurried talking, with occasionally | ™¢ when all others deserted me. I still| 


his military salaam. 

‘I thought you were now at Jedburgh.’ 

*I went there, sir, but there had not 
been any of my family for many years re- 
siding in the place. I met an old packer 
on the road, and he tells me there are 
some persons in this village of my name. 
I came here to make inquiries, and hearing 
that your honor was in the house, I made 
bold enough to ask for you.’ 

* Have you walked over ?” 

* Yes sir.’ 

‘Tis a long walk. Go down and get 
some supper before you commence inqui- 
ries.’ 

The soldier bowed and left the room, 
and presently the host entered to give me 


directions for a route among the Cheviots, 


which I had contemplated to take the fol- 
lowing day. I mentioned the soldier's 
errand. 

* Sure enough,’ returned the host, ‘ there 
are an auld dacent couple of the name 
here. What is the soger called ?’ 

* William,’ I replied ; for by that name 





| military orders ; and once I woke up with | drank on, pawned one article after another, 


| the heavy tramp of feet, which continued 
so long that I was certain that a large 
body of men were passing by the house. 
I had just fallen again into a troubled 
sleep, when the sound of guns brought me 
back to recollection. I felt now certain 
that something serious was at hand, and I 
hastily got up and went down into the 
kitchen. 

The young woman whom I had seen on 
the previous evening was standing by the 
fire, and she seemed preparing some food 
for her infant in a little pan which she had 
on the fire. There was something pleas- 
ing in her countenance, and she made a 
sort of courtsey as I entered, which gave 
me the idea of respect. 

The firing was now incessant, and I was 
just about to make inquiries as to the 
safety of our situation, when a soldier 
hurriedly entered, and telling the young 
| woman she was wanted, caught her by the 
}arm and pulled her out of the room. I 





| till all was gone, and when my wife refus- 
|ed to give me her wedding ring, which she 
had clung to with a tenacity of a death 
grasp, I felled her to the earth, seized her 
finger, tore off the ring, and pawned it for 
rum. That fatal blow maddened her, and, 
|in despair, she too drank, and together we 
wallowed into the gutter. 

Penniless we begged our way from Ver- 
mont to this great city. Here we hired a 
small cellar, in a dark, dismal street, and 
sent our children out to beg. Many a 
weary day we spent in that dreary cellar, 
while our children were wandering in the 
streets, begging for. their drunken parents. 
About forty days since my little girls went 
out to beg, and from that hour to this I 
have not seen them. 

Without food or fire I clung to my dis- 
mal abode, till hunger forced me out to 
search for my children. My degraded 
wife had been sent to Blackwell’s Island 
as a vagrant, and alone I went to the 





|saw her countenance turn pale as she 


Islands, to the House of Refuge, to the 


sufficient to sustain two sad lives a little 
| longer in a world of misery. 

On the straw by the flickering fire is 
stretched the slight form of a dying boy. 
The years of happy childhood are reckon- 
ed by Summers ; four Winters might have 
passed over the head of this child of the 
poor—this only son of a widowed mother. 
Hunger and cold had made sad havoc in 
that childish face, and consumption had 
wasted the infant form, and the weary look 
|of one old in sorrow, was stamped upon 
the youthful features. He had laid long 
in troubled sleep, moaning, as if even in 
dreams he were fighting the cares of life 
anew. But now the lids slowly raise from 
those blue eyes, and a feeble voice cries, 
in imploring accents— 

‘ Dear mother, I am very hungry 

The mother pauses—tears blind her 
eyes. If her idolized child could but have 
nourishing food and cordials, he might re- 
vive, and with returning strength resist 
the stern destroyer. But she knows, and 
is wild with anguish at the thought, that 
she has nothing, and can procure nothing 
till she receives the scanty reward for the 
article on which she must toil all the 
weary night. She has labored long, but 
ah, how willingly would she coin her 
heart’s blood, as she meets the glance of 
those wishful eyes. But she tries to smile. 








‘Willy,’ she says “ to-morrow I shall! 
have money, bright, beautiful money, and 
you shall not be hungry then. To-morrow, 
dear Willy, only to-morrow,’ and she tries 
to smile again. 

Then Willy repeats hopefully ‘ to-mor- 
row,’ and closing his eyes again, wonders 
if the Father in heaven heard him when 
he prayed that morning, ‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread.’ 

To-morrow! how distant it seems to 
the hungry child. And the wind sobbed 
and moaned, and came more gently in at 
the broken panes. 

Then, after a while, when the boy seem- 
ed to sleep again, the mother paused in 
her weary work, and mourned with heavy 
sighs and groans of mortal anguish; and 
the wind caught them, and hurrying away, 
left them at the window of a noble house, 
The rich sleeper within started and woke, 
and thought it was a strange night, and 
the wind had a very uncomfortable sound. 
In the morning he would see to those 
shutters, and stop their dismal creaking. 
‘Why, it made me think of—’ but he 
had buried his head beneath the luxurious 
coverlid, and forgotten all. And the 
mother wept on till her watchful ear 
caught the restless motion of her child, 
and then the wishful words, ‘ Is it to-mor- 
row yet, mother ?” 

She clasped him in her trembling arms, 
but spoke not. Then the child seemed 
troubled, and the spirit wandered. Strange, 
unmeaning words burst from his lips ; but 
ever and anon he lisped ‘ to-morrow,’ 
sometimes inquiringly, then mournfully. 
But this was soon over. The little form 
grew quiet, and the mother, looking by 
|that dim light, saw the beautiful spirit so 
gloriously in the large eyes that she knew 
it was ready to take flight. There was a 
smile of recognition about the lovely 
mouth, a world of love in the spirit eyes, 
a whispered ‘to-morrow, dear mother,’ 
and death opened the casket, while God 
reclaimed the jewel. 

The solemn bells with brazen tongues 
|tolled far and near the requiem of the 
|midnight hour, and Willy’s ‘ to-morrow’ 
had begun. The wind sobbed itself to 
rest with low wailings, while in that lone- 
ly room knelt a stricken form, striving to 
think, mid the tumultuous heavings of its 
bitter woe, of the Good Shepherd who now 
carried another lamb in his bosom to the 
‘ green pastures’ and ‘ beside the still wa- 
ters,’ where he should hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, and of that angel 
Willy, whose never-ending ‘to-morrow’ 
had dawned so gloriously in the ‘ better 
land.’—N. Y. Evangelist. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





MARY AND HER DRAWER. 


The church bells were sending forth 
their merry chimes, and hundred of chil- 
dren were wending their way to the Sab- 
bath-school. Mary was late that morning, 
and ran quickly to her drawer, in which 
she kept her gloves, hymn book, catechism, 
&c., and endeavored to jerk it open at 
once; but in so doing she got it crooked, 
and it would not move either way. 

Being in a great hurry, she began at 
once to fret, and blame the drawer for not 
coming out. She soon became quite an- 
gry, her cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkled, 
and with a violent effort she pulled the 
drawer out, emptied its contents on the 
floor, and tore her dress. 

Her father was patiently waiting in the 
hall for his little daughter when the acci- 
dent occurred, and asked her what was 
the matter. Her instant reply was, ‘ No- 
thing, father; you go, and I will overtake 
you presently.’ 

Little Mary did not overtake her father, 
and he looked in vain for her at the Sab- 
bath-school. 

Her dress was so badly torn that she 
could not go to the Sabbath-school, and 
with tears flowing down her cheeks, she 
sat down and thought soberly over her 
conduct. 

She doubtless felt very sorry for her an- 
ger, and the unnecessary damage she had 
one. 

No one, when the family retured from 
church, said a word to her, but left her to 
her own reflections. When her father had 
taken off his hat and seated himself, she 
modestly aproached him, threw her arms 
around his neck, and said, ‘ Father, do 
you know why your little Mary was ab- 
sent from the Sunday-schocl this morn- 
ing?’ ‘No, my child,’ he replied. ‘I 
was in a great hurry, and attempted to pull 
my drawer out very quickly, and got it 
fastened so tight that it would not move 
either one way or the other. I tried and 
tried, butit would not move. I then got 
angry with the drawer, pulled it very hard, 
and not only strewed its contents over the 
floor, but hung the knob on my dress, and 
tore it so badly that I could not come to 
the Sabbath-school.’ 

Her father told her he willingly forgave 
her, and that she must also ask God’s for- 





giveness, for she had committed a sin in 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








giving way to her anger. He also told 
her to remember that nothing was ever 
made by getting angry. If she ever tried 
to do anything, and could not do it at 
once, She must not get angry, but be pa- 
tient and calm. I hope this little thing 
taught Mary an important lesson ; and 
may it teach you the same, dear little 
reader. Nothing was ever made by getting 
angry ; but something always lost. 





NOT ASHAMED TO PRAY. 

James Clark was called in early youth 

to leave his ‘ happy home’ to attend the 
academy of Madison. Going out as he was 
to meet the temptations of the world, his 
affectionate parents commended him to the 
care of the ‘ good Shepherd,’ as they knelt 
around the domestic altar the morning he 
left home. They said to him, ‘ James, 
never forget to pray; never be ashamed 
to be a Christian.’ 

Arriving at the academy, he felt sorrow- 
ul. The second week of his absence he| 
rrote, ‘I feel very sad as I sitin my | 
oom, and look over the mountains to- 
wards home. I rise half an hour before | 
he first bell rings, that I may have time} 
o read my Bible and pray before the boys 
are up.” When they heard him pray in 
his room, they laughed, and called him 
deacon ;’ but he was not ashamed to pray. 
It had for some time been his motto, ‘ It 
requires a great deal of moral courage to 
do right.’ 

Soon after this, a number of boys in the 
ncademy were anxiously concerned for 
heir salvation. A social prayer-meeting 
was instituted. At one of these meetings, 
one of his beloved teachers called upon 
him to pray. He wrote home, ‘I at first 
hought I could not pray in meeting, but 
soon determined I would; forif I did not | 
pray the first time I was asked, I might | 
be a dumb Christian all my life.’ A state | 
of spiritual interest continued at the aca- | 
demy most of the winter. Many, we trust, | 
were born again. James rejoiced in hope. | 

Before the end of the term he was sud- | 
jenly called to leave this world. On his| 
Heath-bed his sufferings were intense, and | 
he was much of the time deranged ; but} 
his conversation even then was on spiritual 
hings. At times he was endeavoring to 
ead some of his dear associates to Christ. 
n his lucid intervals, he appeared to rest 

almly on Jesus. He loved to pray while 
pe lived, and left pleasing evidence in his 
onversation, writings, and example, while 
n health, that he diedin the Lord. Imi- 
ate his example. Never, no, never be 
bshamed to pray. Never be ashamed to 
Ho right. 














THE SPERM WHALE. 

Sperm whales belong to the polygamy 
lass, and are not mated, or go in pairs, 
ps is the case with the right whale. They 
pre of a chocolate color, and when undis- 
urbed, are found in large‘ schools,’ which 
bre generally cow whales, protected on the 
putskirts, about two miles off, by two or 
hree enormous male whales, called ‘ old 
ogers.’ These sail in among the school 
lternately, at railroad speed, and some- 
imes meet with queer receptions from 
harpoons lying in wait for them. It is 
aid that there are some of these old sogers 
Which are a dread to all whale-men, and 

hich are shunned on the least suspicion. 

he tonnage of a grown whale is enor- 
mous. When the carcass ofone is dispos- 

d to sink, no cable of iron or rope has 
ver been known to sustain it. When 
barpooned, and not badly hurt, they settle 
flown generally about one thousand fath- 
pus before they move or rise to the sur- 
ace, hence all the lines of the boat are re- 
uired for paying out. The head of a 
arge sperm whale will weigh about 35 
ons, and 45 barrels of pure spermaceti 

ve been taken from his case, which is a 
here vein in his head compared with the 
maining part, which consists of four- 

fths of the head, and is called ‘ white 

orse’—a sinewy gristle, which is impene- 
rable to a sharp axe. Large copper bolts 
ave been found embedded in the heads 


the presentation of a pistol placed that|mand your soul to the lowest pit of hell!’ 

|The young man replied that such conduct 
Just as she held the note|only the more confirmed him to Protestant- 
to him a sudden puff of wind blew the\ism—that he had then broken the apos- 
note into the road, and carried it gently,|tolic precept, ‘ Bless, and curse not.’— 
several yards from them. The discourteous|‘ 
knight alighted to overtake it, and the|they parted.—Sketch of Church Missions 
lady whipped her horse to get out of his|in Ireland. 


matter beyond a doubt, and she yielded 
to necessity. 


power, and the other horse, which had 
been left standing by her side, started 
with her. His owner fired a pistol after’ 
her, which only tended to increase the} 
speed of all parties, and the young lady| 
arrived safe at home with the horse of the! 
robber, on which was a pair of saddle bags. 
When these were opened, besides a quan- 
tity of counterfeit bank notes, fifteen hun- 
dred dollars in good money was found.— 
The horse was a good one, and when sad- 


was stolen. 











AN AFRICAN. 

This is a picture of a warrior belonging 
to one of the numerous tribes who live in 
the interior of Africa. He is a tall, robust 
looking fellow. The tribe which he repre- 
sents is called Mantatees. His dress con- 
sists of ox hides hanging double over the 
shoulders. 

This tribe is one of the most savage and 
ferocious in Africa. Some time since an 
expedition was planned by the chiefs of 
this people for the purpose of plunder 
among the weaker tribes in the South.— 
A missionary who accompanied a party 
composed of natives and others sent out 
to give battle to the Mantatees, says :— 

** When we approached them they com- 
menced a terrible howl, and at once dis- 
charged their clubs and javelins. Their 
black, dismal appearance, and savage fury, 
with their hoarse howling were well calcu- 
lated to inspire terror. Guns were fired, 
and several of their foremost warriors were 
killed. We hoped the courage of the rest 
would be daunted when they saw their 
companions fall by an invisible weapon.— 
But although astonished to see their 
brethren stricken down, and writhing in 
the dust, in agony and blood, apparently 
without acause, yet they held their ground. 
Looking at us with lion like fierceness, 
they would wrench the weapons from the 
hands of the dying, and hurl them back 
upon us with yells of vengeance. 

Their wounded enemies they basted 
with stones, clubs and spears, their coun- 
tenances showing the most fiendish joy. 
The helpless women received from them 
no quarter. A few copper rings round their 
necks or arms, was a signal to sever the 
head from the trunk, or an arm from the 





fsome of them, caused by their attacks 


nd destruction of vessels on the surface, | 


: in plunging at wrecks on the bottomof 
he sea. 





THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 

A few years since a farmer, living near 
‘ston, Pa., sent his daughter on horse- 
kek to that town, to procure from the 
ank small notes for $100. When she 
Htived the bank was closed ; and she en- 
tavored to effect her object by offering it 
several stores, but could not get her 
ote changed. She had not gone far on 
t return, when a stranger rode up to 
fr and accosted her with so much polite- 
ss that she had not the slightest suspi- 
on of any evil intention on his part. Af- 
4 ride of a mile or two, employed in 
TY Social conversation, they came to a 
tired part of the road, and the stranger 
mmanded her to give him the bank note. 
It was with some difficulty that she 
Puld be made to believe him in earnest, 
his demeanor had been so friendly ; but 








body. Ihave seen one of them pursue a 
screaming boy, and not satisfied with 
hacking off an arm, exhibited his fiendish 
hate by seizing his head and severing it 
with a blow from the body, hurl it to the 
| ground and then kick it to a distance.” 

Such is human nature in a state of hea- 
thenism. Do you think human nature 
would be any better here if the Bible had 
never been known? 





BLESS AND CURSE NOT. 

A young man in Dublin, a student, who 
had been converted by means of the band- 
bills, was consequently cast off by his pa- 
rents. 

Two Roman Catholic bishops waited on 
him in Dublin, and after striving in vain 
to gain him back to Popery, one of them 
stood up ina most dignified manner, and 
proceeded with the greatest austerity to 
curse him. His concluding words were, 
‘ The curse of a mother’s broken heart be 
upon you! May God Almighty scald 
your heart on your dying bed, and com- 





|They can love. 
‘loving child is, with its kind little whis- 
pers, and its clinging arms, and its soft 
kisses ! 
spoiled, disagreeable child that loves no- 
dled and bridled, was thought to be worth body but itself, or perhaps its nurse and 
at least as much as the bank note that ™other a little, as long as they give it its 
own way in everything ! 
constant plague and annoyance, and every- 


You have cursed me, I bless you ;’ and 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





PATHS FOR LITTLE FEET. 
What can little hands and hearts do? 
What a pleasant thing a 


What a contrast to the rude, 


The one is a 


body loves its room better than 
its company, according to the 
old proverb; the other gives joy 
wherever it goes, and is like a 
little ray of the blessed sun. 

There was a poor servant- 
maid who had a very cross mis- 
tress, and who was very unhap- 
py- Little Tim had come, un- 
perceived by her, to the back- 
door, and, as he stood looking 
in, he saw Patience crying. The 
sight touched his heart ; for lit- 
tle Tim was no stranger to tears, 
so he went up to Patience and 
said, in his kindest little voice, 

‘What for you kie ?’ 

‘Because nobody loves me 
here,’ said Patience. 

‘I will love you!’ said little 
Tim, putting his hand upon her 
cheek ; and then, when Patience 
still cried, slipping his azmm 
round her neck, he said, ‘ I will 
love you very much; don’t kie 
any more.’ 

Patience clasped her arms 
round the child, and laid her 
hand for a moment on his shoul- 
der, as he stood beside her and 
sobbed ; then, looking up, she made an 
effort to wipe away her tears, and said, 
‘If you love me, then I will not cry !’ 
From that time little Tim seemed to 
feel that it depended on him to keep Pa- 
tience from crying, so he would often come 
and look at her from the kitchen door, 
and, when she was alone, would stay be- 
side her and talk to her ; and the heart of 
poor Patience grew content in her place, 
because of the love and care of that little 
one ministering child. 

Very little children can think. How 
pleasant it is fora father or mother, gov- 
erness, friend, or servant, who have been 
thinking about the welfare of their little 
ones every hour of the day, to see some 
signs of their being thought of in return ! 
A little thing will be enough to please 
them. If children do not bang the door 
because they think of some one having a 
headache, or refrain from teasing and 
questioning because they think to them- 
selves, ‘ Nurse is very busy just now; I 
had better wait’—even that shows the 
kind, thoughtful disposition. 





THE FIRST RIDE. 

* Let me have the first ride, pa, won’t 
you?’ said Miss Emma to her father one 
day, as he led her and her sister to the 
spot where a beautiful pony, which he had 
just purchased, stood ready saddled and 
bridled for their use. 
*‘ No, Emma, your sister is the eldest ; 
she must ride first,’ replied Mr. Field, the 
father ofthe young ladies. Then, turning 
to’ Amelia, he said, ‘ Come, Amelia, mount 
Jack.’ 
Emma pouted sadly at this refusal._— 
Tears filled her eyes, and she was on the 
point of saying, *I won’t ride at all if I 
can’t ride first,’ when Amelia glided up to 
her father, and said in sweet but earnest 
tones : 
* Please, pa, let Emma ride first; I 
would rather she would.’ 
‘Very well, if that is the case, let Em- 
ma mount,’ replied Mr. Field. Then turn- 
ing to the younger miss, he said, ‘ Come, 
Emma, let me help you on to Master Jack’s 
back.” Mr. Field having his attention 
fixed on the movements of the pony, had 
not observed Emma’s unsisterly pout. 
Emma, hastily brushing away her tears 
and forcing an unwilling smile to her lips, 
stepped up to Master Jack’s side, and, 
with her father’s help soon found herself 
firmly seated in the saddle. Off walked 
the pony, Mr. Field walking by the bridle, 
and Amelia bringing up the rear. 
The story I have told you reveals much 
of the character of these young ladies.— 
You may gather from it that Emma was 
selfish, ill-tempered, and vain; and that 
Amelia was gentle, self-forgetful, and 
sweet-tempered. Thus, you see, that one 
little act unfolds very much of their cha- 
racters, and you are prepared, by reading 
it, to respect and love Amelia, and to re- 
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gard Emma as unworthy of your intimacy 
and affection. 
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th : bel dt ! Tt other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—Thx 
ose pigeons elonged to mec. ney are | Indians. Each illustrated with Engravings from ori 
so dazzling white, just like snow, and| sinaldesigns. 72pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 
their heads and tails are glossy black, like | SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. 4 ‘ 
E 039 i ae, 00 hymns, designed specially for Sunday-school use 
coal. Of all Emmerich’s pigeons, these In various bindings, and at different prices. 
please me far the best.’ | STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355 pp. 18mo, 


> " | 50 cents. 
He was strongly tempted to shut them | This volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
up and keep them. i 





A new selection of nearly 


| embracing the ot se a7 re in the het history 
pe . | each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an origina 
* But no,’ said he. ‘ that I dare not do; | design. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
that would be a sin! I will at once over- | sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
come the temptation.’ So he shut the cot, | = WO VAVATIONS 5 ee; Fetnct pie Se Pieeatte 
é is ¥ 
r 5 r oO 
caught the pigeons, and brought them to| WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. Highly illustrated 
Emmerich. | 196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 
Emmerich was greatly pleased at the | SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S BIBLE STORIES.— 
9” — Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with « 
poor boy’s honesty. He took the very} ae roche guage, o 


first eggs which he obtained from the) pyy sisrers; or, 


r : Reminiscences of a Village Teacher 
beautiful pigeons, stole secretly to Leo-| pp., 16 cents. 


pold’s cot, and placed them under a com- | CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con 
aye * ad of h . | taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
mon grey pigeon, instead of her own. | from actual life, accompanied with descriptive sketches 
When therefore the young ones crept} — poreed geen ae ae printed in co- 
ors, an ie cover is Of itsell @ study for young eyes. 
out of the shell and came to be fledged,| 65 cents. 
Leopold was exceedingly astonished to see | SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 
that they were beautifully marked black 
and white, exactly like Emmerich’s pret- 





| the author of “The Harvey Boys.” 146 pp., 24 cents. 
PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 


of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By HANNAB 

tiest pair He ran full of joy to Emme- More. With an allegorical illustrasion. 425 pp. 18me, 
tet e ° ° 50 cents 

rich, and informed him of the miracle, as| guri ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 126 pp. 18mo. 
he supposed it to be. 24 cents. 


A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 

HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp. 
30 cents. 


1-tf 


Emmerich laughed, and told him he had 
changed the eggs, in order to show his 
gratitude for Leopold’s honorable conduct, 
and at the end of the conversation, said 
to him: 

‘ Always, my dear Leopold, continue 
thus honorable, for 

* The best rewards of earth and heaven 


To truth and honesty are given. 
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In Six Volumes beautifully Illustrated. 
Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
Haymarket Square, Boston. ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, « « Lonpox, 
pores Se aes Es 66 IN Panis. « « THe Rune. 
| w1T7 “ & 86 “ 
THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN NEW| “ “= SW!TZERLAND, — 


ENGLAND. Extract from the Preface. 
THE AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 


4 unprecedented success of the TRAVELLER during 
the past year—having more than trebled its circula- | 
tion—has induced the Proprietors to continue the follow- | 


ing 
CLUB RATES, 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
| Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures whieh 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 


1 Copy . . . $200 formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
2Copiee . .« «© +2© «© « 300 countries visited, but to the customs, usages, and modes 
5 Copies + «+ 600 of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
10 Copies . . ° . . . 1000 ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
Xr 25 Copies e ° $20 00. | young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 


with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
the communication of useful knowledge ; and everything 
quae which they contain, except what is strictly personal, in 
Any Postmaster, Clerk, ar other person who may send | relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 
us Ten or more Subscribers at $1 each, and who will re- | as exactly and scrupulously true. 
ceive the package for distribution among the subscribers, Price 50 cent per Vol. 
shall receive an extra copy of the Traveller free. 3 
Payment to be made in advance, and the papers will be | 
sent to one address, and discontinued at the expiration of | RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street, 


the time for which payment is received. iV aes = hehe pace 
Specimen Copies sent free of charge. M ser Concer Hall, where % will keep on hand an 


The American Traveller. Clothing for Boys 


A FIRST CLASS BOSTON PAPER, ESTABLISHED IN | From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be made 
5 | at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. With 
? thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a con- 
Which has now been in existence for more than a quar- Scincs of ag is respectfully requested. 
ter of a century, is aninvaluable Paper for every MER- | 
CHANT, MECHANIC, FARMER and LITERARY MAN | > 
in the United States. | PLEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
Its columns contain the fullest and best reports of | out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
Prtces Current, Markets of every kind of Merchandise, | able and pleasant, by addressing 
Marine News, Notices of all great improvements in the | ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 5 
Mechanic arts, of Agricultural Statistics, Implements, } No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 
&c., and also what gives it pre-eminence as a | 
FAMILY PAPER, 


careful,extended and able Reviews ofall the NEW PUBLI- | EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 

CATIONS, (including English and American Periodicals,) egies i ae 

of the day; full details of the ope Literary ee ange THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 

Original Tales, Sketches and Poetry, together wit! 

Chaice Selections from the latest and best Books, making} © ‘TO Persons out of Employment. 

Ce saaveses Some TTEDASe SEOCRD. An elegant Gift fora Father to Present to his Family ! 
| Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! £§ 
| ANTED—Agents in every section of the United States, 


The facilities of the TRaveLLeR for obtaining News are 
unsurpassed by any paper in New England. The terminus 
in Boston of the great ge Lines North, south, | to circulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
East and West, is in the Traveller Counting | BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
Room. The Proprietors promise to spare no effort to | The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
sustain ea a a has already obtained for With about One Thousand Engravings!! = 
Re Caves ER contains ries the fuliest and most cor- genes rae eenaeg As ey anon 
% ret F 4 Beg Peanet ; ; m the Notices of the Press, to have ecede! 
rect sys ae and pg Sg circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
ed in any ; aper in Boston, *ublished on’ and to have a distinct era inthe sale of our works. It 
ey ener will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
The Boston Traveller, XP The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 

Published Turspays & Faipays, containing all the | all persons who may be pleased to procure sbereeere 
News, Reports of Lectures, Commercial Matters, and| the above. From 50 to 00 copies may easily be circulated 
Ship News ofthe Datty TRAVELLER; is one of the most 


and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
desirable papers in the country, at the low price of i WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
Three Dollars Per Annum. 


These rates are lower than those of any other paper of 
equal ability in the country. 


1—Ilmo. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 





6—6mo. 





ONLY. 
Application should be made at once, as the field 
soon be occupied. 

7 Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen oor On receipt of the 
established price, Six Do! rs, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound‘ Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 
and expense, to any central town or ge in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

Register your Letters, and your money will come 





Published at the same office, the 
Boston Daily Traveller 
AND 
Daily Evening Traveller. 
Price $6 a Year, and 2 Cents a Copy. 
WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & GUILD, Publishers, 
Traveller Buildings, State Street, Boston. 


ANTED, AGENTS To Set. Sree. Pate Ex-| 

GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated en- 

graving of the “ Lonp’s Prayer and Tex Commanp- 

MENTS.”? An active perron, with a small capital, can 

make from $50 to $60 per month. For es — 
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No. 167 Broadway, New York. 





ate. 
‘ {7 In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, 
doll of such a high moral and unexceptionable character. 
that while good men may safely engage in their circula- 
| tion, they will confera Pustic BENeErit, and receive a 
| Fark Compensation for their labor. ; 
rders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber, sor — 
ROBERT SEARS, 18] William Street, New York. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


























H’S COMPANION, ministry; and afterwards was settled as an 
Episcopal Clergyman in North Carolina. He 
afterwards wrote a letter to the school, full of 
gratitude to God, to his foster father, and to his 
teacher for the spiritual benefits he had receiv- 


YOU 


BOSTON, APRIL 2, 1857. 











HOSPITALITY IN THE HOUSE OF GOD. 

Every religious society that would prosper, 
must show proper attention to strangers. It 
should be seen that they are promptly and 
courteously provided with seats, and made to 
feel that they have a cordial welcome there.— 
Kind looks should greet them as they come, 
and follow them as they go. Should they come 
again, let them meet with the same reception. 


And should they become tant w ppers | as 
there, let them be sought out and visited, not | the Common on the Sabbath, a lady led him in 
merely by the pastor, but by members of the | there to her class, and gave him his first reli- 
church and society. Whether rich or poor, gious instruction, which he trusted was blessed 
they should not be overlooked or neglected.— | as Gee enenn ef Macenventien, ewe thee- 
wards settled as a lawyer in Georgia; but be- 


‘They have claims as strangers, irrespective of | 
all outward distinction. Let us see that they | . ‘ 
have prompt attention. | ing on a visit fo Boston, he had stepped into 
Hospitality in the Sabbath School.—We will | the school, to see if os _ his — 
venture a paraphrase on the above article, | teacher, and he said: “There she is, sitting 
with her class, in the same corner where we 
| used to hear her talk about the Bible and the 


(which is too plain to be misunderstood.) 
any Grn etupelegregerents Savior.” After a mutually gratifying recogni- 
tion between teacher and scholar, the gentle- 


show proper attention to young strangers. It 
hi tly and - 3 
—_ saul ome jeer ye gon dewad yor man made a feeling address to the school, 
pte feel that they have a cordial een which was listened to with great interest by 
. ll present. 
there. Kind looks should greet them as they|* , a 
, and follow them as they go; should they So much in favor of hospitality in Sabbath 
come again, let them meet with the same reception, Scheele. 
and should they become constant attendants, let | 
their families be sought out and visited by their : a - 
acer end apr. her Eh 9 oy aie enti, 1. 
poor they should not be overlooked or neglected. | find one dollar for the excellent Companion, 
Children who have never attended a Sabbath the ensuing year. This highly esteemed little 
School, are very apt to have a prejudice against | paper has, in reality, always proved such a pure 
it, 1s an abridgement of their pleasures, or a and elegant companion, that it has become en- 


p SS ae tirely indispensible to me. I have been de- 
restraint upon their liberties; they know not lighted to peruse its delectable columns for two 


that there are greater pleasures in the Sabbath years, and I love to read it now, fully as well 
School, when properly conducted, and of ajasever. I heartily wish it may still wield its 
more permanent and satisfactory nature than | happy influence over the minds of the many 


nt : | youths who have always welcomed it with glad- 
om ene knew. Rs ipo have — | ness to their homes. I cheerfully express my 
jabbath School, know this; they can describe | desire for the success of our much loved jour- 


them to strangers in plain language, and will | nal, and hope that unalloyed happiness may at- 
be more readily listened to than an adult would. | tend the Editors to a good old age. 
To illustrate my meaning, I will state a few! Most truly yours, Sammie Lumpkin. 
cases of which I have heard. | Granby, Mass., Jan. 24. 

A little girl going to Sabbath School, passed | Mr. Willis, Sir—Wishing to take the 


‘ Youth’s Companion the present year, J enclose 
te heats of a poor family, where the children one dollar for it. Please send the back num. 
were sitting on a door-step. 


They took up) bers from the commencement of the year. We 
some mud, and threw it on her white dress.—| consider it an excellent paper, and dislike to 
The next Sabbath, when she was going to|be without it, although we have for one year 
School, she asked her mother for a piece of | P&St Curves M. Masrzns. 
cake. As she passed the poor family, she of- | : W ickford, Dec. 29, 1857. 
fered the cake to the girl who threw mud on| Mr. Editor, dear Sir—The Companion finds 
heed Sh ised hi din-|* hearty welcome in our family circle, and its 
oe creas, was surprised at this, = iN-| pages are read with interest. 

quired where she was going every Sunday} Yours respectfully, Auice T. Boxer. 
morning. In reply she described to her the 

pleasures of the Sabbath School, and invited | ——— 
her to attend. She did attend, and became a} VARIE ry. 


constant scholar, |A LITTLE BOY’S REPORT OF A SAB. 
A boy going to Sabbath School passed a pale | BATH-SGHOOL ADDRESS. 
looking boy sitting on a sidewalk, when the| We publish the following from a new corres- 
following conversation took place: “ Where | pondent of the Presbyterian, as a curiosity. A 
are you going?” “To Sabbatb School—won't | Y°TY little child in a country church in Penn- 
” uf +I j le” sylvania sends it to us in achild’s writing, with 
you gor" “Icant—l ama jame cripple. —|the endorsement, ‘What I recollect of Dr. 
After describing to him the pleasant instruc- | p *s address to our Sabbath-school.’ We 
tions and singing which he enjoyed so much, | presume there was scarcely ever a younger re- 
he asked him, “ Will you go if I will carry | porter for the press.—Eds. Pres. 
you” “Yes indeed,” said he. Turning| Did Christ die for little children? Yes, sir. 
round the scholar said, “Here, get on my | ow do you know that Christ died for little 


: : children? Because he saidso. Where did he 
back.” He carried him to school, presented | say so in the Bible? ‘ Suffer little children to 


him to the superintendent, and said, “Ifere,| come unto me.’ If Christ died for little chil- 
sir, is a new scholar. He is so lame he cannot | dren, ye = — be willing to die for Christ ? 
: : es, sir. /hat cleanses little children from 

Hw eaaeiaiaa Sunday vo bring him) i32 ‘The blood of Christ. What sin is it? 
snvamneandl ; Original sin. I know a lady now sixty years 
A Superintendent, who had given many |ojd,° When she was a little girl three years 
tracts and books to the scholars, said to them: old, she sat eating her bread and milk; she 
“Children, Ihave made you many presents, | Said to her mother, ‘ Mother, I have got a new 
now [ want each one of you tomakeme a New rannana nae ae = _ pend 
a oe . ave ©’ * Because I prayed to 
Year's gift.” They could not determine what | G44 to give mea new heart, and he Ge einen 
it should be, though they loved him very much, | me one.’ Little children can be converted at a 
when he told them that the present he should | very early age. We read of two instances be- 
value more than any other, would be that each sides Christ, of children being converted at an 
one should bring a new scholar. They all said early age. Zacharia and John the Baptist were 


sanctified from the womb. Samuel was con- 
a and the number of scholars was | yorted at an early age. A gentleman told me 
nearly doubled. 


that he saw a little girl that was sick, and she 
Fruits of Hospitality. 


was in much pain. The doctor, as he was go- 
ia 

The Sabbath School formerly eld in the| ig putt dy, tl her mathe hat she col 

Public School house in Mason Street was one | he was gone she called her mother to her bed- 

of the first, if not the very first in Boston. The side, and said:—‘ Mother, I heard what the 

first Superintendent, William Thurston, Esq.,|40ctor said. I saw Maggie Perkins buried, 

was very fond of children, though he had none and go into the cold grave alone. Mother, 


‘ i an won’t you go into the grave with me? Ller 
of his own. R. wee quteblished on missionary | mother could not answer her a word, but went 
pr 1e 


were gathered from) away weeping. Then she asked her father if 
the .ireets and wharves, mostly by the teachers. he would not go into the grave with her. Then 
Mr. Thurston, when inspecting the classes as she turned over, and laid half an hour. Then 
usual, caw a bright looking boy, just brought she turned and said :—‘ Mother, I am not afraid 


. t to die now. Iam not afraid to go into the 
in, who evidently belonged to a poor family.— grave alone now, because I have pdr to Je- 


On asking his name, he answered, “ William | sus and he is going with me.’ What will you 
Thurston.” “Why, that is my name! Where | do when you get to heaven? Praise God. | 
did you come from?” He said his parents hope some day that some of these little boys 


: > : | will become ministers of the l. I ho 
were English emigrants; and he named the | some day that some of these little girls will 
obscure lane in which they lived. Mr. Thurs-| become missionaries. God bless you all! 


ton, on visiting the family, found they were | 


very poor, and had many children, He sup- UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCES. 
plied their present wants, and proposed to take| ‘The following striking instance of unconsci- 
William and adopt him as a son. After some | ous influence was told to me a short time ago 
hesitation on the part of the parents, and after| »y a clergyman. He said: “ At the grammar 
the death of the father, the mother consented | —- which I was py mg wey 
: onal \0 n ears ago, two boys, who, 

to part with her son. William was taken home casual p BE an comna to pe ny i pet 
by Mr. Thurston, and sent to an academy to| respect, a most striking contrast. One, whom 
we will call Hardy, was strong, brave, and ac- 
tive ; while the other, by name Clarke, was a 
| gentle, retiring little fellow, who was generally 

made a butt of, and bullied a good deal by the 


In the Mason Street Sabbath School, a num- 
ber of years ago, a gentleman was seen to come 
in and look round very earnestly at the teach- 
ers. he Superintendent asked him if he was 
interested in Sabbath Schools? He replied 
that he had reason to be interested in that 
School, b when he was a boy, playing on 
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prepare for College. He was very affectionate 
and grateful to his adopted father; proved a/| 
good scholar; passed through College with a 


however, wasa re teacher in a Sunday-|a 
school, and it happened one Sunday, that as he 
was walking with the boys to Church, they 
passed the house where Hardy lived, and 
where, unknown to Clarke, he was watching 
them from one of the windows. ‘Well,’ said 
he to himself, ‘ if young Clarke, whom eve’ 
one despises, is a teacher in a Sabbath-school, 
what must | be? He immediately fell down 
on his knees, and pra pt a the first time in 
his life, that God would change his heart, and 
make him fit to serve him. That prayer was 
heard, and he is now laboring as a curate in a 
large parish ; while Clarke, who was the un- 
conscious means of his conversion, is being 
educated at one of our Uuiversities as a mis- 
sionary, and he did not know till many years 
afterwards, how the change was wrought in 
Hardy, who now became one of his firm friends. 
I can vouch,” said my friend, “for the truth of 
this anecdote, for one of these boys was my 
own brother.” 
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THE PROMISE TO THE LAMBS. 


A little heathen boy, who had heard of Jesus 
from the missionaries with whom he lived, so 
loved this dear Savior, that he was unwilling 
to live in the neglect of any of his commands. 
So he came one morning to his father, and 
asked permission to be baptized. The father 
was also a Christian, and rejoiced to hear that 
his little boy whom he loved so well, had be- 
gun thus early to serve the Lord. 

But as Ah-inoe was only eight years old, the 
father was afraid he was too young to realize 
the solemnity of the step he wished to take, and 
told him he had better wait till be was older, 
before he joined the church, lest he might not 
be able to hold out in living the life of a Chris- 
tian. 

Tears started to the eyes of the little boy, as 
in a tremulous voice he answered: * Dear fath- 
er, Jesus loves the little ones still, though he is 
not now on earth among us; and he has prom- 
ised to carry the lambs in his bosom; as I am 
so little he can carry me the easier.’ 

The father’s heart was touched, and he made 
no further objection. Nor did the church for- 
bid water, that this youthful Christian should 
not be baptized. 

His subsequent course of earnest, consistent 
piety, has attested that in Jesus’ bosom he is 
indeed safe from the snares of the destroyer. 
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PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


A loud shout from the boys in the street 
drew me to the window. An old man, witha 
market basket on his arm, was staggering along 
under the influence of ardent spirits, sometimes 
plunging against the fence on one side, and 
then barely saving himself from the ditch on 
the other. The boys seemed to regard it as 
fine sport, but the old man was of a different 
opinion, and would, evidently, have taken a 
summary vengeance, had it been in his power. 
As it was, he could only look daggers, shake 
his fist, swear at them, and threaten a trrrible 
retribution at some future time. At length he 
attempted to cross the street, and would have 
fallen headlong, had not a young lad, some 
twelve or fourteen ycars of age, who was pass- 
ing at the time, sprung forward, caught his 
arm, and restored his equilibrium. Then, with 
a gentle ‘ This way, sir,’ and a rebuking ges- 
ture to the boys, which kept them at a proper 
distance, he kindly led the old man forward, 
nor did he leave him till he reached the door of 
the market to which he was bound. I knew 
not that boy’s name, but I venture to predict 
that he will yet make his mark upon the age 
in which he Tived— Peter Parley. 





“YOU MUST HOLD THE ROPE.” 


“From Mr. Thomas’s account,” said Mr. 
Fuller, before the commencement of the Bap- 
tist missions, “ we saw that there was a gold 
mine in India; but it seemed almost as deep as 
the centre of the earth. Who will venture to 
explore it?” “I will go down,” said Mr. Carey 
to his brethren, “ but remember that you must 
hold the rope.” They solemnly engaged to do 
so. They supplied the means, and they prayed 
for the blessing, and the miner’s labor was not 
in vain. 
Dear reader, our missionary brethren have 
gone to distant lands—have gone down to the 
dark depths of heathenism to seek jewels for 
the crown of Christ. Are you helping to hold 
the rope? 








NEATNESS. 

With what care and attention do the feather- 
ed race wash themselves and put their plumage 
in order! and how perfectly neat, clean, and 
elegant do they ever appear! Among the 
beasts of the field we find that those who are 
the most cleanly are generally the most gay 
and cheerful ; or are distinguished by a certain 
air of tranquility and contentmeut; and singing 
birds are always remarkable for the neatness of 
their plumage. So great is the effect of clean- 
liness upon man, that it extends even to his 
moral character. Virtue never dwelt long with 
filth. 


TEACH CHILDREN TO PRAY. 


If you love your children, says Ryle, do all 
that lies in your power to train them to a habit 
of prayer. Show them how to begin. Tell 
them what to say. Encourage them to perse- 
vere. Remind them if they become careless 
and slack about it. Let it not be your fault, if 
- never call on the name of the Lord. 

his is the first step in religion which a child 
is to take. Long before he can read, you can 
teach him to kneel by his mother’s side, and 
repeat the simple words of prayer and praise 
which she puts in his mouth. If there is any 
habit which your own hand and eyes should 
help in forming, it is the habit of prayer.— 
Many a gray-haired man could tell you how 
his mother used to teach him to pray, where he 
knelt, and what he was taught to say. It will 
come up as fresh before him as if it were but 
yesterday. 


MUSIC-BOX STOLEN. 


Ata fire in Smyrna, Turkey, when pilfering 
Jews and Greeks committed all manner of de- 





good reputation ; became pious; studied for the 


other boys, and not the least by Hardy. Clarke, 





Are the words of fai 


music-box worth fifty or sixty dollars, A few 


moments after, as he was making his way out 
with his plunder, he jostled against some one, 
and this set the instrument going, and thus cal- 
led the attention of Mr. L——’s men, who im- 
mediately seized the thief, half dead with alarm 
at hearing the outcry of his stolen goods in his 
pocket, thus loudly acusing him. He delivered 


p the box without delay, very glad to escape 


from such a clamorous accuser and detecter of 
his villany.” 





CLIPPINGS. 


Annexation.—During the intensely cold 





weather in January, Long Island and Connecti- 


ut were connected by solid ice, for the first 
me since the memory of man. 


Seneca advised Lucilius, that whatever he 


was doing, he should imagine some of the Ro- 
man worthies before him, and then he would 


o nothing dishonorable. 

A Polish prince was accustomed to carry the 
icture of his father always in his bosom; and 
n any particular occasion he would take it out, 


and view it, and say, ‘Let me do nothing un- 


coming so excellent a father.’ 


A person whose life was unholy, urged his 
ister to go with him to hear his minister; to 


which she replied, ‘ Brother, what are you the 
better for his preaching ?” 


Happiness is a perfume that one cannot shed 


over another without a few drops falling on 
one’s self. 


Keep your temper in disputes. The cool 


hammer fashions the red-hot iron to any shape 
needed. 


If you can part with all for Christ, depend | 
pon it Christ will never part with you; he| 
says, I love them that love me, and those that 


eek me early shall find me.’ 


A very pretty writer has called childhood | 
“a rosy lawn between the cradle and the 


chool-house.” 





POETRY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
**HEAVEN BLESS THE YOUNG.” 
BY EDITH May. 


Heaven bless the young! the careless young,— 


Who laugh, and shout, and sing, 


Till the echoes that lurk the woods among, 


Their sweetest melodies ring 


In a tone so clear, so shrill and wild, 


That the song-birds stop and start 


To hear the voice of a little child, 


As a rival in their art! 


Heaven bless the young! the joyous young ;— 


A cloudless morn have they,— 


May never a shade of woe be hung 


In the light of their early day ; 


But as long as childhood and youth remain, 


May joy and happiness last, 


And may they be spared in age the pain 


Of a sorrowful dream of the past! 


Heaven bless the young! the virtuous young,— 


Who have given their hearts to God, 


Ere the thorny paths of life, among, 


Their faltering feet have trod ! 


An offering sweet as the incense-smoke 


In the ancient —_ given, 
by childhood spoke, 
Are the children’s prayers to Heaven! 


Blessed are the young! the sainted young,— 


Whom the pale-browed angel called, 
While yet no grief their spirits wrung, 
No sin their souls enthralled ; 
With 
e glorious world above, 
And their voices join the white-robed band 
In the song of redeeming love. 


SEED-TIME. 
“ Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
Sow in faith the little seed ; 
Be not idle, faint, or weary ; 
God’s eternal promise plead, 

With the old man and the strippling, 
With the rich and with the poor ; 
Think, that when to-morrow dawneth, 
Seed-time may be thine no more. 


* Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
Sow in faith the little seed ; 
Wind and drought, and rain and sunshine 
Still each other shall succeed. 
In the morning, in the evening, 
Scatter still with bounteous hand : 
Here and there, some grain forgotten, 
Germinates in fruitful land. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
Sow in faith the little seed ; 
Be of great results expectant, 
For the harvest is decreed. 
Now thou knowest not the issue, 
Now thou must confide in God; 
He can cause thy work to prosper, 
Guiding all events for good. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
Sow in faith the little seed ; 

Oft an unseen blessing hallows 
Some unthought-of word or deed. 

God shall give thee sweet rejoicing 
After many anxious days ; 

And thine everlasting anthem 
Shall declare thy Master’s praise. 





MY MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


My mother’s prayer! I hear it still, 
In every passing breeze 

That sighs around my forest home, 
Or whispers ’mong the trees, 

I hear it in the mountain rill, 
And in the desert wild, 

Where man has never sought a home, 
Where art has never smiled. 


I hear it in the wailing winds 
That murmur o’er the sea, 

And in the mellow voice of birds 
That warble on the lea. 

I hear its teachings everywhere, 
At morning, noon, pe night— 





predations, a Jew “seized and put in his pocket 





And this is e’er what it imparts, 
Do right, my son, do right. 


- — harps round the throne they stand 
nt 
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THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND 
REFLECTOR, 
A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS aND GENEBAL NEW, 
PAPER. 
Issued from 22 School Street, Boston, 


_ paper enters upon its thirty-eighth volume wig 
the commencement of the new year, and is one of ty 
largest, oldest, and most accredited of all our religious, 
weekly ‘journals. 


EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND CORRESPo, 
DENCE. 


The outlay of the WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR for e& 
ing, for contributions, for home and foreign co’ 
dence is large. Some of the best pens in this co: 
and in the old world, are enlisted in giving interest toy 
pages; and it is the purpose of the conductors to addy 
the number of those in all parts of the world, whose mi, 
are engaged in their service, and to spare no mean, 
their command, to make the’ paper in its editing, y 
general correspondence, and its original matter throw, 
out, of the very highest and best order. 


FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIQ 
CHARACTER, 


Particular attention is paid to making the Watcmy) 
AND ReFLecToR a welcome visitor to the domestic ¢j 
and also to the agricultural and industrial portions of 
community. It will contain matter every week, suited, 
the wants of all these classes, as its ample size fully 
lows. Besides reports of the markets, it will giveg| 
weekly price current, also a full and origi prepan 
digest of foreign news, of the doings in Congress, of leg) 
lative and general political intelligence, with whateva, 
i in the d domestic news. 


LITERARY CHARACTER. 





P* 


The aim of the conductors will continue to be, to gm, 
to the WaTcHMAN AND KReriector a high literary y 
well as religious character. They intend to have the 
columns especially inviting to the lovers of a chastew) 
elevated literature. Condensed and carefully prepuyj 
reviews of interesting and books, will from tim: 
time be given, and articles will be furnished in van 
from employed pens, that will add richness and a perm) 
nent value to our original matter. 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER, 


The WaTtcHMAN AND Reriector, while Catholic in 
tone, will always stand fast by the principles of evan 
cal Christianity, and, “‘ speaking the truth in love,” 
‘contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
saints.”? It will ever befriend rational and religious 
gress, and the spirit of its columns will be found to brea 
good will to all enligt i efforts to li the st 
of mankind, wherever struggling, and however darke 
and oppressed. No pains will be spared to give full ree 
of religious information, including Ecclesiastical 
ments, Revival and Missionary Intelligence from all p 
of the globe. The aim, in a word, 1s to make a weelj 
Religious Journal, which, so far as a newspaper can@ 
this, shall meet the wants of the individual and the 


TERMS. 
$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 











$2 per year, payable in advance, or within 
from the time of subscribing. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTH 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 

DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS 
EVERY STYLE. 
BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDS# 
xp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 
CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT 
NOT CHARGED 2% PERCENT EXTKA TO Of 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true. 

GEO. N. NICHOL# 


Rooms 96 Washington Street, up # 


THE 
A 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


V ]M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, B 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWww 
YEARS, Would invite attention to a much enlarged and 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he oilers 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Tems 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply 

School Books and School Stationery, 

WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 

In greater variety than can be found anywhere el 
tf 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMP. 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A NEW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GEOLOGS 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermo’ 
Special Occasions. 


BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOOK, D. D., 


«Late President of Amherst College,) author of “ Tht 
ligion of Geology,’’ &c. &e. 


The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of pr 
learning and varied culture, as well as an eminent 
of religion, will secure for his new work an instast 
favorable consideration. His writings are always 
upon substantial foundations, and his style is forcible 
perspicuous. But it is not neces: to any 
of an author so widely known on both sides ef the Al 
The many readers of his previous works in this ¢¢ 
and in Great Britain, will w tcome any new proda 
fram bis pen. ” 





BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington 84 
BOSTON. 











































































YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No% 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
POBL gi“p WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD,\& CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 Schoel Street. 


Prick $14 yEAR. SIX copies ror $5, PayYMEsTD 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 and $1,25. 
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Papers Delivered by Carriers. ng for th 
$3 payable at the end of six months. P 
$200 payable within six months from the comme him to pu 
ment of the subscription year. di { 
UPHAM, FORD & OLMSTEap, Mproduce, 
$n which | 
WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
. ~ hey neec 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPS, y 
hat she c 
—AND— 
: . 1 
Photographic Establishment. F*° had al 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, on, and s 
J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLACK grow up é 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguen as, inde 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in craya 2 
in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtaining peri bout wh: 
portrait LIKENESsEs from small, indistinct daguerreot 
AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an impw nd that ' 
ethod. 
DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, as too e 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco z 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. things wi 
, ‘ 2 s, ~~ fiwards tol 
IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. done; th 
Xr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his 4 ‘ 
mises, Will be found to form one of the finest establimher advice 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The - 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— On We 
AGOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. to the gro 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM be sent h 
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